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COMMUNICATION 

To the Editor of the American Historical Review: 
Sir: 

When Professor John Bassett Moore's review of my President's 
Control of Foreign Relations appeared in the July issue of the Review 
I had not time to give it attention. It is not, however, I trust, too late 
to correct through your pages some of the misleading impressions it 
seems likely to leave with the reader of it. 

(i) Professor Moore thinks that the Senate report dealing with 
President Cleveland's appointment of Commissioner Blount was some- 
what evasive and inconclusive as a vindication. 

This is a matter of construction. It seems entirely reasonable to 
hold that the significance of this report consists precisely in its assimi- 
lating the case of Blount, notwithstanding the large powers conferred 
upon him, with that of previous " personal agents ", and especially since 
a minority of the committee dissented on the point which Professor 
Moore says was evaded. 

(2) On page 83 of my volume I write: "The downfall of Huerta 
was due directly to President Wilson's failure to recognize him as the 
de facto government of Mexico." Professor Moore comments: 
" Huerta did not claim recognition as ' the de facto government of 
Mexico ', but as constitutional president." 

Either this criticism is irrelevant or it implies that the administration 
did recognize Huerta as the de facto government of Mexico. In the 
latter connection President Wilson's words, in his address of December 
2, 1913, to Congress are not open to misconstruction : 

" There can be no certain prospect of peace in America until General 
Huerta has surrendered his usurped authority in Mexico . . . Mexico 
has no government", etc. Nor did the administration later alter its 
attitude on this question. 

(3) Professor Moore takes exception to my remark that "the power 
of Congress to declare war" appears "in actual exercise" to have 
been " the power to recognize an existing state of war ", a power be- 
longing also to the President " at least in the case of invasion or insur- 
rection". He says: "A diminution of the power of Congress or an 
enlargement of that of the President, is not to be inferred from verbal 
jockeying for diplomatic advantage in the international game." 

The observation is true enough, but not pertinent to a discussion 
whis has for its subject the form which congressional " declarations of 
war" have taken from the outset (p. 140). 
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(4) Professor Moore criticizes a version of the Koszta episode which 
I quote from an opinion of the Supreme Court as " inaccurate and mis- 
leading". I do not find that it is in the least misleading regarding the 
topic in connection with which it is quoted. See, moreover, Rhodes, I. 
416-418. 

Most of the remaining criticisms are of much the same character, 
involving to a great extent matters of interpretation and opinion. It 
is of course difficult to bring an argued refutation of such criticisms 
within available space or within the rules governing communications 
of this character. 

Edward S. Cor win. 



